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ABSTBICT ; . . -V 

The study of the history of ideas in newspapers has 
not been separated fros traditional jonrnallsa history. nor f rov the 
brMd cnltnral studies of the mass aedia, and say ^Iso differ frow 
'^fie fcehaT.ioral or statistical study of the effects of the aass m^edia. 
Because^ the levels of high cnltare and pppnlar cnltpre are* seen as 
isepar^te and distinct, 'the .role ^fi the press as conduit between the 
ttfb. ha 8 largely been ignored. However, newspapiers' be^stndied to 
deteiraine whether ideas are defined,' transpitted^ '^^ the popular 
level, arnd possibly i&l tared- in the transslssicn process. An awareness 
of the xole the press in covering ideas in- the past prbspts . 
consideration of the degree t6 which the picess to'day transwits ideas ^ 
:to society. The experienceV cf the press in the Onited states j)pints 
to its ccntinned role in interpreting those idea-complexes for the 
pablic which motivate large segientsjof society. In both th§ 
'method elegies of history and. of current news gathering, the autonomy 
of ideas in 'journalism calls for recognition cf a rathet well-defined 
b^ody of material previously neglected,' rather -than for another system 
cr model. (luthor/T)J) 
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Most journal isrp students are tpltf to humanize their neWs stories ; 
because reade|rsj|r^ primarily Interested In people, things secondly, and, 
only tlM|^, Ideas. ConsldeHng the attention belrfg pa^l^ to Ideas, It appears 
that '^fie saime advice has been jilven to students of journalism history. 

|r^deh1ab1y9 1deas**ADier1can thought--are recognized as an Integral 
;partj^f the cultural approach to the study of history. Those ^idvocatlnq 
thl^^ the w1 ting t)f journalism history have specifically 

mer^rapned Ideas airy>n^ soci^r, economic, political, and technological 



These« eleltients 



ultimately b6 synthesl^ced In journalism 



history, and It woiild^te well 'If singular attention were paid to the 
Intil lectual ^xontent of Amerlcdfi journal 1 sm. ^ 



An autonony of Ideas In journalism history Is needed, just as In*- 



t011ectua1 fil story has become a' separate strand of study within U.S. 
ms^^ An autonomy of Ideas does hot dictate an Internal approach 
Ml tfie stu(iy pf1deas--1nvolv1ji^ major philosophical concepts, or- the ^ 
ptudy of IdeasTfor their own^ke. The stildy of Ideas In the American j 
Mress will normally, by the very nature of tte subject, emphasize the 
^external or sbclaT ciVculation of Ideas. Thus Ideas Would be traced Into 
thel^ soctal circulation, the external approach to'^ Intellectual history, 
fNit With the l^ocus remaining upon the Mdeas themselves.^ 

' y ■ " . ^ . ' . * ■ ^ ■ 

- I'- ; . ' ' . i^tfik^iidK- ' \ 
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* thqte who have assessed the recent state of journal Ism history have 
ob^ei^ed that rather. thap belntj. on ar) Internal -external spectrum of 1-deas. 

' current research Is off such a spectrum, fbcusing on individuals, and 
moving only si Ijhtly toward the societal and Institutional, where work ^ . 
on if^ elusive history Of reporting may commence. Rather than adding to 

/ the^<»iplex1ty of the technological, political, literary, economtc, and 
social Clements necessary for the ultimate culturaT Jt^ series of 'American 
Joumatfism, the study of Ideas may serve as^n integrating or unifying 
•factor. It Is In this senfe th^t the study of ideas should become auton- 
onous or primary, not because the Tlleas are Isolated from social factors. 
In^the methodology of both history and o^ current newsgathering, the 
autonony of Ideas In journaHsm doe;| not call for yet another system,, 
model, or fnterdlsclpllnary approach, but for recognition of a body of 

- material heretofore neglected. 

, V I. Defl hi Ideas ■ , ^ : 

Defining Ideas and studying the1j:>«oveiijent In journallsin, and there- ^ 
fore society, may nbt dictate a newn^thodology, but still t1ie journal 1sirt { 
historian faces cftngeries of problems, ^ng' the tasks ,1s deflnlngi 1d^i,f 
If the journalism .historian sets out to determine the social relatlon-yfe 
* ideas and the role newspapers play In this •iriteraction, how ^far back \ 
should th«i Idea be traced? Is idea defined by what initiated^ at the\ 
level of elltejfthou^ht? If so, does the Idea steni fronv one of the major 

■ - ■ , r . . ■ ' "v ■ .*•'■."''' 

clusters of thought re'fleoted by Puritanism^ the Enllghtenmfent, Transcen- 
dental 1sii|, or Darwinism (Including social Oatwlnlsin)? If not, does It 
' stem froni more recent thought such as psychology (Including Freudian 
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thought, such as Cathy Covert Is studying), or linguistics? Finally, are 
values Ideas as they would be recognized by Intellectual historians? 

lodloibglst Herbert Jl Cans sees journalists* values more nearly as 
opinions than Ideas, although^ admittedly close to Id^as as stated In his 
def^nl|lon of enduring values (as opposed to topical values).^ Qf foursie^ 
thei^e are Ideas In his clusters of values: ethnocentrlsm, altruistic dera- 
ocracy, responsible capitalism, small -town pastoral Ism, Individualism, mod- 
era t Ism, order, leadership^ and, closest to Ideas, Ideology. This Is' a 
normative approach; the question being addressed In this paper goes beyond 
ifAlch Ideas newspapers' or newspapc^nnen favor to whether newspapers have 
carried Ideas and, whether the social Interplay of Ideas takes place be- 
cause of iiewspapers. John' Eridcson has recognlzedHhe Interaction pf Ideas 
andjyalues, an Integration of, Ideas and social "action/ 
■ , • The problem of recognizing the Ideas to be analyzed ilttistrates that 
they, exist outside of elite thought and may have become altered as they 
became affected by social action.^ Despite criticism b^ elitists,. Ideas 
areialtered through any social movement, not just by treatment -In <the mass ' 

V i * ■* ■■ • * ' 

media.® thus one of the ;1^su6s which may be examined .is whether newspapers*" 
act as a conduit for Ideas from elite thought to society. ♦ 

. . ■ ^ . * i ' . - » , . . ► 

II.,. The Problem of Popular Culture 

Considering el It? culture and mass '^cultur&i however, posHis the second 

possible difficulty In^dev^ oping an autonomy of Was for^oumallsm history. 

... ' / ■ ■ ■ ' „■ ' ■ ■ . * " ■ • M , ■ , _ 

Oeaii Vara suggests popular culturer-as oiiposed to (iarey's. broader cultural 



ii^ul new approacISs 



. history— as one one of the ii^ful new approacnes open to Journalism his-* 
. torlans. (She also suggests quantitative studies, which would seem the 
very antithesis of a study of Ideas.' This methodology perhaps could be 
employed, however, to catalogue the frelquency with whlth^ldeas are reported 
or the variations by which: they are expressed J Jtinlgb^ appear that the 
elite culturennass culture spectrum would parallel the Interna ^external 
spectrum of Ideas, facilitating the study of Ideas through the availability 

of the Increasing body of literature produced by the continuing dialogue^ 

^ • ■ • ' ■ ,i ' ' ' ' ' ' • 

between elitists and popular. culture adherents.^ But the vast Nbulk of tK-ls 

' material seldom addressej; Itself to the news media speclftcally, and Ignores 

newspapers almost entirely. The mass media In this literature exist as a 

seemingly understood entity, and the elements are therefore usually not ^ 

defined. (Elite-mass culture Is not the focus of ffans's 1979 




Perhaps these views of mass culture should not bre^ expected^^^ 

■^to the needs of another discipline, and Indeed for the journal isM^^^^^ 
" ^ - . " ' . • , , .. ' / , . ) 

seeking Ideas, the limitations of this work shortly become apparent, even 

the work of those who accept mass culture. Those elitists who do not accept 

. ' ' ■ ' * . " ' . * - « 

mass culture (a^roup which Includes Bernard Rosenberg, Owight Macdonald, ^ 

and Ernest vart'dj^n Haag) tell the journalism historian there are no ideas 

In neiR&papers, let alone any that have been altered: ..ninety-nificf 

percent of the material conveyed to us by the mass communications media Is 

aesthetically ^nd Intellectually trivial. "^/^ < 

Herein seem to lie the Ironies in the popular culture approach to 

jouVnal Ism. hi story: a major concern of the elitists i^ that the pass media. 

present a major threat to man's autonomy, just<when the journalist sees 

hisr role to be' the same as the el jtists*'---to provide mass man with the 



Information which can free him from social, political, and economic 
pressures. 12 (That the Journalist has been unable to achieve widespread ^ 
appreciation for this function on flie public's behalf may conjStltute the 
ultlmat^ trOr\y— that the press Is'lndeed Incapable of conveying Ideas!) 
The historian of Ideas In journalism will be Interested In tfatlng t^je rea- 
sons for the Irony thft In the 19th century ,^the newspaper, as It became a > 
mass publication because of technology, was seen as the apept of lltewcy 

and culture. Today, the ti^chnology of mass communfcatlons -js seen as the 

■ i'' ■ . • 

antithesis of culture.. Then there Is the Irony of finding that perhaps . 

. . • •'■ ■ : , ' ^ . \ ' . 

elements of the press, because they carry Ideas and cater to an Increasingly 
educated, readership, themselves^ become elite and no longer are the mass medl^- 
which can accurately be labeled the Fourth Estate,^^ as\l^l be discussed* 
shortly'.' • • . " 

Writers such as Herbert Ganfe, David Manning White, and Edward 1*. Shi Is, ' 
who do not fear the effects of such an egalitarian cultur^, 'offer little 
more insight than; the elltists^^ for the journalism histtJrlan cataloguing 
ideas. Their views may be useful, 6i Leonard Sellers and William Rivers ' 
found, in providing the necessary batlance fo the elCtists. But Leo Rosten, 
the spokesman they select, attempts to justify the non- Intellectual content 
of the news -media at the expense of 'the idea transmission role they play 
for all levels of thought: "The intellectual deficiencies of the mass media 
are a function of the deficiencies of the masses." That the authors of, 
this 1977 book had lo reach back to a 17 -year-^ld article indicates just 
how -infrequently newspapers have bgen examined for evidence of American 
thought. 



MhM 4oum#11sm 1* studied a part of popular culture. It 1« 
frequently done with the characteristic preconceptions that Journalists 
.will use only what will! •excite, stimulate, and- titillate an audience,"^* 
a generalization which ignores the work of serious newspapers as well as 

■■■■■■ ■ ■■ 17 

the First Aaendment role of the pi^ss of Informing the electorate. There 
fore, tha literature of popular culture appears to afford the Intellectual 
historian little assistance, and may. even cloud the work as the promising 
but largely inapplicable studies are consulted. ^ 

Ui. The Responsibility of the Mass Media . 

It may be found that not only are the traditional methodologies of 

history and intellectual history appropriate, but that they offer a 

philosophical stance which unites elite and mass culture, and Journalism 

history and Journalism: Roy Harvey Pearce conroents as a humanist on the 

elite-popular culture dichotomy: *. 

. . .fthe humanist^ would understand mass culture 
so to^ranscend it. But he wbuTd, or should, admit that ' 
even4ie cannot transcend it all the time— perhaps .even : 
moit of the time. What he wants' is to tnrure t hit there, 
always will be the possibility for the transcending; -)n 
short, that mass culture has a viable- relationship with ^ 
elite culture. 



I emphasize: elite culture^ Let us not be^ 
irresponsible, or cowardly, and call it high cuTMIfre,* 
Let us not conceal from ourselves the fact that, Ijike . 
mass culture, it must always 1n|olve theXproblem of 
social status, measured some way or anott^r. For 
•elitism" carries responsibilities which mere "height- 
doe^ not. In cultivating his responsibilities— a measure 
of his dignity— the humanist will perforce cultivate 
his elitism, and so do what he can to work toward the 
production of not mass but popular culture. 



1 aiiaSMt Uiat iihm sms eulturd it hMXthyt vluui a 
CO<Ml piVt of lit^ irom th« fact that It haa a 

yjl^tda yalafcUm irttit alita <Mltm^^» la» or could 1>a» 
popular cttltwas and that iStght vail countar; or at laaat 
^ , alow do«mt tha forcaa of daparaoaallaatlon and allanatlon 
\ iitdch thraatan^^ua^ I ahall auggaat* that ona of tha^acaaaary^ 
1 condll^^na of a populac jrtuttjUra~an ' 

authatttic paopla^a oultura. 

• • > 'i ■ ' ■• . , ' ' 
/ In tha natura, of mdarn :f^^ 

or alita~«uat ba accaaalbla to all. • ^ 

In^aad,' anyona who la* dadjlcatad to ^ha. causa of a 
Saiiiulnaly allta cultura ihlrkJ hia dut^ if ha doaa not attto- 
dadlcata hlnaalf to t:ha cauaa /of a ganti^naly jpopular culture * 

tfia wording echpaa thkt'of Boatailla: 

JtaaponaiblUty inoraiiuiaa with capacity , and should ba 
daiaandad of thoaa in poaitiona of powa»>. Juat as I hold the 
intallactual^aora raaponaibla than o'thera fot tha^igoroua ^ 
axploration of phanonana and tha cburagaoua anunciiatlon of ^ 
trutha, aoy too'9 do I aak for battf r and atlll better per- 
foraanc^ frgm thoaa who have the aweaone power to shape ^ 
nan's minds • " 

Paarca antlc^patea axid miniiiiizas the problem of the {jlress's Itself 
becoming elite and thua losing its identificatlpn with the people as 



the Fourth Batata as it traffics in ideas, if indeed he had the press in 

y . ■ • - . ' - 't 

/mind* He is Joined by John Higham, who claims *the joining of high culttore 

P?£!?r^' ^^^Sh^ may turn out .to be the most considerable achievei^t 
of new intellectual history. Led by tta:^e Curti and Ralph H. Gabriel, 

Highan aaya, historians have shown that the Intellectual history of a 

,1 ♦ ■ ' 

democratic ^society, where no class lines sat natural limits to* the 
circulation of ideaa, calls f6t close attention to .the processes of- 



popular diffusion and intellectisal crystallisation. 
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' . • IV. Th« Use of History . 

■ ■ ■ ' ■■' . ^ % - ' : . 

TfM charge of responsibility by Pearce and Rosten to ^he cultural 

■ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■■■ ■ ■'■ 

guardians speaks as much tp the prAttr^ttriff ' journalist as the Jouroalism 

bistorlan, . Journal itts and historians are equally uneasy with any "use of 

history"' which hints of a Whig ir any. other didactic Interpretation, yet 

those who consider Journalists Intellectuals In American culture haye come 

' ' ■ ■■ ' ' ■ 21 

to expect a conscious attention to Ideas In the American p^ss. ' 

To this point, this "paper* has Impllec^that newspapers report Ideas 
as circulated by politicians, ministers, or -even editorial writers. But 
'do newspapers cover, as opposed to carry. Ideas? It Is this question to 
which Journal Ism. historians and practicing Journalists may Jointly address 
themselves as Ihey consider Pearce's "dedication to the cause of a genuinely 
.elite' cultjif'e"; In this way Journalists may use Intellectual history for 
•a systematic coverage of Ideas., . 

The reporter covering Ideas may hot be Interested In tracing ideas back 
to their Oude<HChr1st1an roots, but will Join the Journalism historian In 
studying the role of^ldeas In American culture. Either may become more 
pt^Dflclent In thj[is task through reading or course work in Intellectual history, 
but Uck of classroom preparation has not precluded politicians from using 
Ideas, from motivating ar[d> manipulating people Ideologically for their own 
purposes. Nixon adrolnstratlon capitalized on the concerns of voters 
Cai of cou^fr'tid|||H|^Bny administration) about the war In Viet Nam, crime, and 
welfare, to clte^emes whose Ideological robts go beyond Puritan thought , 
liito antiquity; All threatened to erode the American dream. -Vlius It 
was largely the political sector, not the. press, which anticipated and 
artljcdiated these Ideas; cover stories .In news magazines on middle 



Amrl^or thtmood ef ^ cMbif #t— iid -from political, not Journalistic. 

activity. In.shoHt non-elite newspapers Inbred the Intellectual' ghetto. 

too. until foment took pKys leal. form, still another ex!unp1e.of event*' 
' ■ . ' * . . .. •' ' * 

orlffited reporting. Journalism roots not only wen^ rio xieeper Into the 1n- 

tellectual commjnlty than they 'were Into the social, but were dependent 

upon the mediating p6l1t1ca1 sector to Interpret soclMthought.^ - * 

• Likewise, the press strives to„ cover econdmlc news, but usually not 
with the philosophical background Mhlch would give it meaning. John May- 
nard Xitynes It salable on the <;over of Time magazfpe. but may not be Inte- 
grated Into event-oriented reporting. • Yet. eell tors and , readers all k^ were 
prepai^ fn their classroom days to deal wfth Ideas, even those of Adam 
Smith. Thomas Malthus. and John Kenneth Galbralth. • The extent of the , 
neglect Is seen when mass market paperbacics circulate Ideas more widely . 
In- Anerlcan culture than newspapers. 

Integration between events and Ideas coald be effected In current 
reltglous; buslnesst and education thMight; Ides generated In unlver^l- 
t1ftt« In philosophy as well as physics departments* could be reported ^ 
to all of those who at one tllne were exposed tp Ideasr. dally In the cla^s^ 
room. ^ .^^i.^ 

To date, only elite newspapers have systematically covered Ideas; 

• f 

other editors, for the reasons discussed here, have let readers turn to 

■ .■ ' 

• specialized publications for In^llectual fare. ' But there Is ample 
evidence outside of popular culture text books— that the mass media are 
as capable of Interpreting. Ideas forthe publ4^ as they are the. Intricacies 
of the space program— and that the. public Is as prejsared to deal' with them. - 



* 



* 10 



Ptrhapt, In Um starch for hlstorlctl pattemt, th« Journalism historian 
•H11 tfffct an autonomy of Ideas which will, as the final Irony, facllltata 
tht circulatton of Ideas within tht culture. " 
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